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THE KOURETES AND ZEUS KOUROS. 


A STUDY IN PRE-HISTORIC SOCIOLOGY. 





"lw, wéytote Kodpe, yaipé por, 

Kpovee. 
THE opening words of the Hymn to Diktaean Zeus recently found at 
Palaikastro! instantly arrest attention. Zeus the Father of Gods and Men 
is invoked by a title that to our unaccustomed ears sounds strange and 
barely reverent. 


‘Greatest of Kouroi, I give thee hail, Kronian.’ 


The Hymn of Invocation? is chanted by armed dancers who follow the 
god as daimoves or attendant spirits ; they come to a stand about the well- 
fenced altar and there chant how at Dikte once the Kouretes took the holy 
child ‘on their shields from Rhea and with noise of beating feet hid him 
away. 3 The armed dancers, it is clear, are in some sense Kouretes them- 
selves and as such they invoke the Kouros. It may be that if we can under- 
stand the Kouretes, the gist of the Kouros will become clear. We begin, 
therefore, with the preliminary question :— 


Who were the Kouretes ? 


‘kat Koupytev 
Bakxos éerAnOnv oatwOels.’ 


1 See pp. 339 ff.. 

2“ruvos kAntixéds. Ritual Hymns of this or indeed of any class are unhappily rare. Our 
earliest instance is the invocation of the Bull-god by the women of Elis; the Delphic Paean to 
Dithyrambos presents a later and closer analogy, see my Prolegomena, pp. 438 and 417. To the 
question of these #uvos KAntixol and their connection with the Dithyramb and choruses of daluoves 
I hope to return later. 

3 See Prof. Gilbert Murray’s restored text (pp. 357 f.). 
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The question before us puzzled Strabo, and Lobeck in his great 
Aglaophamus failed to solve it. In both cases the reason is the same. 
Strabo had necessarily lost and Lobeck not yet recovered touch with the 
social conditions and the primitive habits of thought, out of which arose 
the institution of the Kouretes. 

In one of the fragments of Book vii. Strabo! says, ‘Many assert that 
the gods worshipped in Samothrace as well as the Kurbantes and the Kory- 
bantes and in like manner the Kouretes and the Idaean Daktyls, are the 
same as the Kabeiroi, but as to the Kabeiroi they are unable to tell who 
they are. Not a very illuminating statement, but it just serves to show 
two things: first, that in Strabo’s time even a learned man was in complete 
doubt as to the exact nature of the Kouretes; second, that in current 
Opinion, Satyrs, Kouretes, Idaean Daktyls, Korybantes, and Kabeiroi 
appeared as figures roughly analogous. 

Strabo devotes the third chapter of his tenth Book? to the discussion of 
our question, Who were the Kouretes ? His discussion is intelligent and 
even acute. He could not solve the problem—the necessary anthropo- 
logical data were wholly lacking—but he approached as nearly to a 
solution as was possible for an inquirer of his date. 

Strabo apologizes for devoting to matters guasz-religious space that 
should have been dedicated to serious geography, and, by way of explana- 
tion, he adds that the sort of discussion he is about to engage in being of a 
theological nature is ‘not alien to the inquiry of the philosopher. 3 Strabo 
knew, what we too often forget, that theology is the primitive stuff out of 
which ancient philosophy was made. 

Strabo’s results must be briefly resumed :— 

I omit his long geographical discussion as to the Aetolian and 
Akarnanian Kouretes. The only point that need here be noted is his 
opening statement that some said the Kouretes of Aetolia and Akarnania 
came from Crete. Our problem is not concerned with the geographical 

1 Frg. 51. “Ore tots èv TH SapoOpann Tiuwpevovs Beovs elphxact woAAo) Tovs avTovs Tors 
KaBelpots, 008’ abrovs Exovres A€yew Tos KaBeipovs ofrivés eisi, xabdmep Tos Kúpßavras kal 
KoptBavras, ws 8 attws Koupitas kal Iðalovs AaxtvAous. 

2 E, Bethe (Hermes, xxiv. 1889, p. 411) has shown that in all probability the source for 
Strabo’s account as well as that of Diodorus (v. 64. 65) is the karañoyos veðv of Apollodorus, 
see Pauly-Wissova, Real- Encyclopaedie, s.v. Daktyloi. 

3 Strabo, x. c. 466. gor: pev ody Beoroyikds was 6 ToLlovTOS TpdTos THs émioKeWews kal oùe 


GAASTPLOS THS TOD PiAogdHou Oewplas. 
4 Strabo, x. c. 462. ... Kal ray uev èk Kohts, trav © èë EiBolas rò yévos elvat paskóvTwv. 
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tribe of the Kouretes. The form Kovpys is simply what may be called a 
specialized derivative of xodpos, as yuprns of yuuros and perhaps yons of 
yoos. The Kouretes are Young Men in a special sense; any tribe 
anywhere might come to bear the name and undoubtedly such a tribe 
existed in Akarnania. Moreover, as Strabo himself notes, Homer ! applies 
the term Kouretes just to ordinary young soldiers, the flower of the army. 
Agamemnon bids Odysseus choose out ‘ Kouretes, the bravest of the 
Achaeans’ to bear the presents to Achilles. 

What puzzled Strabo was not this normal use of the word but the fact 
that in certain writings called Kovpytixa and mept Kovpyrwy? particular 
Kouretes were described, who were not merely a local tribe but a class of 
beings marked out by certain singular and apparently incompatible 
characteristics. These characteristics he enumerates as follows. For clear- 
ness’ sake I do not follow Strabo’s order. 


I.— The Kouretes as Maipoves and Iporono. 


The name Kouretes is applied by those who hand down Cretan and 
Phrygian traditions? to certain beings, who are not merely young men but 
who are datpmoves and also attendants (mporodos) on the gods. This 
particular kind of Kouretes resembles Satyrs, Seilenoi, Bacchoi, and Tityroi.* 
They are divine but not quite gods; they are, as we shall see, the stuff of 
which ancient gods are made. According to some, the Korybantes, the Idaean 
Daktyls, the Telchines are actually the same as the Kouretes. Others say 
that they are all akin but that there are slight differences. To characterize 
them generally, they are one and all enthusiastic beings inspired with 
Bacchic frenzy. Hesiodř and Hesiod only, calls the Kouretes actually 
gods, he tells of 

... ‘the worthless idle race of Satyrs 
And the gods, Kouretes, lovers of sport and dancing.’ 


1 Miad, xix. 193. Kpivduevos KoupyTas &pioTHas Mavaxaar. 
2 Strabo, x. c. 466. &mep KovpnTikà uev kal wep) KovphTwv Aéyerat. 
3 Strabo, x. c. 466. otovTrous yap Tivas Saiuovas À mpowdAous Bev Tovs Koupitdas paciw of 
mapaddvres TA KpnTikà kal Tà Ppvyia. 
4 Loc. cit. čoie 5€ paAAov TG wep) Satvpwv kal SerAnvav ral Baxxaov kal Titdpwv Adve. 
5 Fre. CXXIX. kal yévos ovTibavav Zarvpwv kal dunxavoepyav 
Koupjtés Te Ocol idotralyuoves, opXnoripe. 
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I].—The Kouretes as Magicians, as Mavrets and Metallurgists. 


As éaiuoves whether wholly or half divine they kave all manner of 
magical capacities. These capacities are by Strabo rather implied than 
expressly stated and are especially noticeable in the Korybantes. The 
Korybantes bind and release men from spells, they induce madness and 
heal it. The chorus asks! the love-sick Phaedra 


‘Is this some Spirit, O child of man? 
Doth Hecat hold thee perchance, or Pan? 
Doth She of the Mountains work her ban, 
Or the dread Corybantes bind thee ?’ 


The passage is noteworthy because it brings the Korybantes into 
relation with the Mountain-Mother and with Hecate, a conjunction to be 
discussed later (p. 322). 

The Kouretes are also, as all primitive magicians are, seers (wares). 
When Minos in Crete lost his son Glaukos he sent for the Kouretes to 
discover where the child was hidden.? Closely akin to this magical aspect 
is the fact that they are metal-workers2 Among primitive people 
metallurgy is always regarded as an uncanny craft. The metal-working 
side of these figures comes out only in the Daktyloi and the Telchines. A 
step more and they become culture-Heroes, inventors of all the arts of life, 
house-building, bee-keeping, shield-making, and the like.* 


HI.. The Kouretes as armed ’Opxnoripes. 


The most salient and also, to our minds, the most singular character- 
istic of these magical da/woves, these half-divine medicine men, these seers 
and metal-workers, is that they are armed and orgiastic dancers. The 


1 Eur. Hipp. 141. À oú y čvôeos, © Kovpa, 
elr èk Tavos ef ‘Exatas 
À geuv@v KopuBavtwy poi- 
TGs À uaTpòs òpelas ; 
The translations here and elsewhere are by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
2 Apollod. 3. 2. 2. 
3 Soph. ap. Strabo, x. c. 473 says of the Idaean Daktyls, oì cl&npdv re ekedpov kal eipydravrto 
TpÕTOL Kal &AAG TOAAG TOV Tpòs Thy Biov xpyoluwy. 
+ Diod. Sic. v. 64. Idaean Daktyls are described as yonres who superintend ér@bas kal reAeras 
kal pvornpia. They invent fire and the use of bronze and iron. The Kouretes are apxnyol vis 
mpos GAAHAOusS Kowys SutAtas kal cuuBiocews. 
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Kouretes, says Strabo,! are certain youths who execute movements in 
armour. It is especially as armed and orgiastic dancers that they fulfil 
their function as ministers in sacred rites. They inspire terror by armed 
dances accompanied by noise and hubbub of timbrels and clashing arms 
and also by the sound of the flute and shouting.? 


IV.—The Kouretes as Dúóraxes and Iardorpodpor. 


In close connection with their function as armed dancers (opynorijpes) is 
another function which at first sight seems hardly congruous : the Kouretes 
are guardians (pvXakes), nurses (tTpodeis), chtld-rearers (aatooTpodot). 
‘In the Cretan discourses,’ says Strabo,? ‘the Kouretes are called the nurses 
and guardians of Zeus. And again in trying to explain the word Kouretes, 
he says* they were so called either because they were young and boys or 
because of their rearing of Zeus. They earned this title, he adds, 
through being ‘as it were Satyrs attendant upon Zeus. Among 
the mystic and other rites in which the Kouretes take a part as ministers 
Strabo® expressly mentions, on the authority of Cretan tradition, the 
matootpodia of Zeus and the orgiastic rites of the mother. Mother and 
child are of course correlatives. The principal myth in which the Kouretes 
figure as ministers is the story of the child-rearing. 

The myth and its ritual enactment is recounted by Strabo ® as follows. 
After mentioning the mysteries of Demeter and Dionysos, he says ‘ These 
things in general and the sacred ceremonies of Zeus in particular, are per- 
formed with orgiastic rites and with the assistance of attendants (apo7roAot) 
similar to the Satyrs that attend Dionysos. These attendants they call 
Kouretes. They are certain young men who perform armed movements 


l Strabo, x. c. 468. todrouvs © awvdua Cov Koupjras, véous rivas évdmAtov Kivnow per’ dpxhoews 
amodidd6vras. 

2 Ibid. x. c. 466. ws Se rémw eimety nal Kata Td màéov, &mavras évOovotacriKods Tiwas Kal 
Barxıikoùs kal évorAig Kiwhoet perà BopvBov kal Yópov kal Ku~Badrwy kal Tuumavwv kal brAwY, Er ò 
avAod kal Boñs éxmAnrrovras karà Tas iepovpylas èv exhuatı Siakdvwy, 

3 Ibid., x. c. 472. èv ðe Trois Kpnrixots Aóyois of Kouphres Aids Tpopeîs Aéyovrai kal 
púñakes. 

4 x. c. 468. do of Koupires ror Sid TÒ véot kal kópot övres bmovpyety 7 Sid Td KovpuTpopetv 
Tov Ala (Aéyerat yap àupoTépws) TavTyns Hkiw@Onoay THs mpoonyopias, oiovel Sarupol rives övres Tepl 
roy Ala. 

5 x. c. 466. rorovrous yap tives Saiuovas À mpomdrAous Bev Tos Kovpyras pac of mapaddyres 
Ta KpnTikà kal bpvyia, fepoupylas ticly eumemrAeypeva Tais pev pvotixais, Tais Ò &AAats wepl TE THY 
tov Ards wadotpoplay Thy èv Kphtn kal Toùs ris untpbs TaY BEedy dpytacpovs. 

6 x, c. 468. 
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accompanied by dancing and they allege as their reason the myth about 
the birth of Zeus, in which Kronos is introduced with his habit of swallowing 
his children immediately after birth, and Rhea trying to conceal her birth- 
pangs and to get the new-born child out of the way and doing her utmost 
to save it. With a view to this she enlists the help of the Kouretes. 
They surround the goddess and with drums and with the din of other 
instruments try to strike terror into Kronos and to escape notice whilst 
trying to filch away the child. The child is then given over to them to be 
reared with the same care by which it was rescued.’ 

Strabo says the dancing young men allege or put forward (mpoortnoá- 
fevot) as the reason of their dance the myth about the birth of Zeus. Just 
so the singers and dancers of the Palaiokastro hymn put forward the myth 
as the reason of their ritual— 

"Evéa yap oè raid’ auSporor, 

aomd|npopoe Tpodies | 

map “Péas NaBovtes moða 
K[povovtes améxpuvpay |. 

Strabo clearly regards the ritual as a dramatic presentation of the 
myth, but the myth is obviously aetiological, the after explanation rather 
than the initial cause of the ritual. This ritual of the slain child variously 
called Zeus, Dionysos, and Zagreus we are fortunately able to reconstruct 
in its main elements from a source earlier than Strabo. As regards the 
name Zagreus, Suidas t tells us that Zagreus is Dionysos ‘according to the 
poets. This statement, save for the late poet Nonnus, who makes of 
Zagreus an early Dionysos,’ is scarcely correct. Zagreus is a ritual rather 
than a mythological figure, a title, a special and probably primitive aspect 
of Dionysos as he appeared in Cretan rites. Precisely what element in 
Dionysos-worship Zagreus represents, will be considered later (p. 336). 
Meantime, before the full function of the Kouretes can be understood, the 
myth and mysteries of Zagreus must be examined in detail. 


Zagreus and the Thunder-Rites. 


The mysteries of Dionysos (Zagreus) are, says Clement of Alexandria, 
‘utterly inhuman. He then proceeds to recount them. Utterly inhuman 


1 Suidas, s.v. Zaypevs: 6 Ardvugos Tapa moinTais. 
2 Nonnus, Bacch. xxxix. 61. dake yépas ZaypHi, mararoTépw Arovicy. 
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they are as Clement understood or rather utterly misunderstood them: 
very human indeed, social and civilizing through and through if my 
interpretation be correct, so human and social that a very considerable 
portion of humanity thinks it well to practise analogous rites to-day. 

Let Clement? tell his story :— 

‘The mysteries of Dionysos are utterly inhuman, for while he was still 
a child and the Kouretes were dancing round him their armed dance the 
Titans came stealthily upon him and lured him with childish toys and tore 
him limb from limb while he was yet a babe. Thus does the Thracian 
Orpheus, the poet of the Rite, recount 


The cones, the rhombos and the limb-bending toys, 
And the fair gold apples of the Hesperides.’ 


Other authorities add other details. The wicked Titans who stole the 
child away were painted over with white clay, gypsum? (ritavos). Maore- 
over, and this is of cardinal importance, there is a sequel to the story. 
After the child has been made away with (adavopos) or torn to pieces 
(Svacrrapayucs) he comes back to life again: there is an dvaBiwots, a 
Taduyyeveria,> how and when we are not told. Some said‘ the child’s 
heart was saved and then put back into a figure made of gypsum. In 
some versions® the wicked giants or white-clay-men are struck with 
lightning by Zeus and burnt to ashes and from these ashes sprang the 
human race. 

The cardinal elements of the story are :— 


(1) A child is carefully tended by men called Kouretes. To guard 
him they dance over him an armed dance. 


1 Abel, Orphica, 196. rà yap Atovicov uuoThpia TéAcov amwdvOpwra, dv elréri Taida övTa, 
evomAp Kiwhoer meptxopevdvTwy KouphTwv, SdAp ë úmoðúvrwv Titdvwy, amarhoavres madapiddeow 
abdpuaciv, oro. Ò) of Tiraves dieomacay, čti vywlaxov bvra, ws ô THs TEAETHS ToNTHs  Oppeús How 


Kavos kal pouBos kal walyyia kaumesiyvia 
MAG Te XpvoEa Kara tap ‘Eomepliwy Avyupavwr. 

2 Harpocrat. s.v. amoudttwy. ws &pa of Titaves tov Aidvugov éAuunvavto yoo kara- 
mAQTAMEVOL, 

3 Plut. De Js. et Os. xxxv. and De Ei ap. Delph. ix. Ardvucov è kal Zaypéa kal Nuxreéatov 
kal "Ioodaltny aitdy dvoudCovor, kal phopas tivas kal apaviopods, kal Tas amoBidoes Kal mary- 
yevecias, oixela Tots cipnuevats weTaBoAais aiviyyara kal uvdevuara Tepalvouct. 

* Firmicus Mat. De Err. Prof. Relig. 6. ... imaginem eius ex gypso plastico opere perfecit et 
cor pueri, ex quo facinus fuerat sorore deferente detectum, in ea parte plastae conlocat, qua 
pectoris fuerant lineamenta formata. 

5 The sources for all these details are collected in Abel’s Orthica, pp. 224 ff. and in Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus, pp. 553 ff. 
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(2) The child is made away with, killed, dismembered by men called 
Titans, ‘ white-clay-men.’ 


(3) The child reappears, is brought to life again. Sometimes this is 
effected by the white-clay-men, sometimes the child reappears as a white- 
clay-man himself, his heart being put into a figure of gypsum. 


(4) The white-clay-men are slain by thunderbolts. 


Clement and the other Christian fathers naturally confined their 
attention to the elements in the rite that seemed to them inhuman, the 
slaying and dismembering of the child. From their account we have only 
an accidental hint in the final vengeance on the Titans that thunder 
played any part in the story. 


Fortunately we are able to supplement our knowledge from an account 
of the mysteries of Zagreus, at once earlier and more sympathetic, which 
survives in a fragment of the Cvetans of Euripides This fragment is 
perhaps the most important document for Orphic religion that we possess, 
The reading in one crucial place has been questioned and several emenda- 
tions suggested. I propose to keep the text and to offer an interpretation 
of it that may, I think, furnish us with a new and significant factor in the 
rites of Zagreus. 

For a moment let us see where the fragment must have stood in the 
lost play. The evidence is in part drawn from another recently discovered 
fragment.? Weare in the palace of Minos in Crete. A child has been born 
to the royal house, a portent, the monstrous Minotaur. Minos is troubled, 
he will purify the palace, will ask the meaning of the portent. The whole 
scene reminds us of another lost play of Euripides, Melanippe the Wise? 
where the portentous twins are born and Melanippe in her famous, 
rationalizing, truly Euripidean speech, explains that the order of the 
cosmos is fixed and that such things as portents cannot be. Minos then 
sends for the priests and medicine men, the Idaean Daktyls, presumably to 
purify the palace and bring peace and understanding. They leave their 
secret sanctuary in Ida—the strange manner of its building they describe, 


1 Nauck, frg. 472. 

2 Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, Gr. Dichterfragmente (2) 1907, p. 73. See also G. Korte, Die 
Kreter des Euripides in Hist. u., Phil. Aufsätze E. Curtius, Berlin, 1884, p. 195 and 
A. Kappelmacher, Zu den Kreten des Euripides, Wiener Eranos, 50 Versamm]. Graz, 1909. 

3? Nauck, frg. 484. 
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they come in white robes to the terror-stricken palace and in solemn 
anapaests tell of the manner of their life on Mount Ida and of the initiation 
ceremonies that have made them what they are and have given them 
authority to cleanse and interpret. 

Since they became mystics on Mount Ida their life has been 


sanctified : 
‘There in one pure stream 


My days have run, the servant I, 
Enhallowed, of Idaean Jove.’ 


This general ceremonial purity of life they particularize by 
enumerating the various ritual acts they have accomplished which 
culminate in their attainment of the title Bacchos conferred on them by the 
college of the Kouretes. 


‘I am set free, and named by name 
A Bacchos of the Mailed Priests.’ ? 


The rites of initiation by which they became Bacchoi are three in 


number :— 
(a) ‘Where midnight Zagreus roves, I rove, 


I have endured his thunder-cry ;’ 
(b) ‘Fulfilled his red and bleeding feasts ;’ 
(c) ‘Held the Great Mother’s mountain-flame ;’? 


Rites 6 and c the waving of the torches and the omophagia I have 
discussed elsewhere. Rite æ has hitherto been held unintelligible, and it 
is on a that we must now focus our attention. 

Porphyry, who preserves the fragment for us—as a text on which to 
preach vegetarianism—has povras. The MSS. follow him with the exception 
of the Leipzig MS. which has Bpotas. Lobeck® suggests ozrovéas, which 
may be rejected as of impossible violence. The most plausible suggestion is 
Diels’ Bovras=ox-herd. Dieterich’ accepts Bovras holding povras to be 

: ayvov õè Blov relywy èë of 
Aids Iðaluv pvortns yevounr. 


2 kal kovphTwr 
Bdrxos éxAndnv åTrwbeis. 


2 (a) kal vuxtimédAou Zaypéws Bpovràs 
(0) Tas 7 @popayous Saitas TeAEéoas 
(c) untpi T’ òpeiy dGdas avarxar. 
+ Prolegomena, pp. 483, 499. 
5 De Abst. iv. 19. ® See Nauck, ad Joc. 7 De Hymunts Orphicis, p. 11. 
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hopeless ; ‘perperam traditur povras praeclare emendavit Dielesius.’ The 
praeclare is juster than the perperam. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff! follows 
Diels, interpreting Bovtas as Bovxddos. The temptation to adopt Bovras 
is severe. In the omophagia a wild bull was hunted and eaten ; the bull- 
forms of Dionysos are familiar; his followers are known to have been called 
Bovxodor; at Athens we have a Sovxonretov and indeed an actual Bovrns 
(Butes) worshipped in the Erechtheion. But had the original reading been 
Bovtas it is hard to see why the unintelligible povras should have been 
substituted. Following Prof. Gilbert Murray's advice I have kept the text ? 
and waited for further evidence as to its interpretation. 


Light came from an unexpected quarter. In investigating thunder- 
bolts I was referred to a passage, again, oddly enough, in Porphyry. 
Pythagoras, Porphyry ® tells us, in the course of his journey from Asia 
Minor to Italy came to Crete. There he met on landing some of the 
Mystae of Morgos one of the Idaean Daktyls, by whom he was initiated 
into their rites. The first rite he underwent at their hands was purification 
and this purification was effected by—the thunderbolt or thunder-stone. 


A thunder-stone is not so strange an implement of purification as it 
might at first sight appear. Celts or stone-axes over a large portion of the 
civilized world are, by a strange blunder, taken to be thunderbolts— 
weapons shot down by the sky god. Such stones are called to-day by the 
modern Greek peasant ‘lightning-axes’ (dotpomedéxta, a shortened form 
of dotpatomedéxta). Great is their value as charms against thunder, 
similia similibus, to keep milk sweet, to cure rheumatism and the like.4 

The celt reproduced in Fig. 1 is a curious illustration of the use of 
these supposed thunder-stones in mysteries. It was found in the Argolid 
and is now in the Central Museum at Athens. The inscription ® cannot 


1 Griechische Dichterfragmente, p. 77, note 1. 2 Prolegomena, p. 480, note I. 

3 Vit. Pyth. 17. Kphrns © éwiBas Tots Mépyou pvotais évds Tay 'Iðalwv AaxtvAwy, bd’ ov kal 
éxabapn TH Kepauvia Alby. 

4 For the superstitions that gather round ¢hzmnder-stones, celts as supposed thunder-stones, see 
H. Martin’s La Foudre dans ? Antiquité. To the general question of the sanctity of thunder-stones 
and their place in the development of Greek religion I hope to return elsewhere. 

5 This inscription is inaccurately reproduced by Perrot and Chipiez, Grèce Primitive, vol. vi. 
p. 119, Fig. 5. The first four letters as given by them are Baxx which led me to hope that the 
word inscribed was Baxxos, but Mr. R. M. Dawkins was good enough to examine the actual stone 
and to send me the inscription corrected. The drawing in Fig. 1, with the correct inscription, I 
owe to the kindness of Mrs. Hugh Stewart. Reproduced also by Cartailhac, L’dge de pierre, p. 31, 
Fig. 14. 
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be interpreted and is probably of the Abraxas order, and it is clear that the 
scene represented has to do with Mithraic mysteries. We have the story 
of the holy bull and below, a figure that 
looks like a Roman soldier bearing a rod 
surmounted by an eagle, is received by a 
priest: the soldier is probably qualifying 
to become an ‘ Eagle.’ 


Porphyry ! then goes on to enumerate 
the various ceremonies gone through dur- 
ing initiation. Pythagoras had to wear a 
wreath of black wool, to lie face foremost 
near the sea for a whole night and finally 
to go down into the cave of Idaean Zeus, 
. a great underground cavern on Mount 
BAK AZIXYXTIATAOIEPIE Ida. There he had to spend thrice nine 

days, and then at last he was allowed to 

Fic, 1.--THUNDER-STONE, ; 
(Central Museum, Athens.) gaze on the throne which year by year 
was draped for Zeus. There was in Crete 





a tomb as well as a throne, since Porphyry tells us that Pythagoras 
engraved an inscription on it as follows; ‘Pythagoras to Zeus’—and the 
beginning of what he wrote was :— 


‘Here died Zan and lies buried, whom they call Zeus,’ 


an inscription which reminds us of another divine being whose tomb Zeus 
took over :— 


9 


‘Here died Pikos and lies buried, who is also Zeus.’ ? 


After all these solemnities the final apocalypse of an empty throne 
falls rather flat. Why is the throne draped if it is to remain empty ? Was 
the throne really empty? I think not—Zeus in human shape was not 
seated thereon, otherwise we should have been told, but his throne may on 
certain occasions have been tenanted by a symbol as, or even more 
awe-inspiring than himself—his thunderbolt. 

1 Loc. cit. supra. €wbev èv mapa Oararrn mpnvhs éxradels, vúkTwp ðè Taps mortau apvetov 
méeAavos parois èorepavwuévos, eis òè Tb Idaiov kañoúuevov &ytpov KaTtaBas čpia ~xwv wéAava Tas 
voutCouevas Tels èvvéa nucpas ère? Siérpipey kal kabhyisev TE Aù tóv Te oTopviuevov abT@ Kar’ eros 
Opdvov èðedoaTo, èriypauuda T’ evexdpatey éeml TE Tapy emiypawas ‘Tludaydpas T An,’ ob Ñ àpxh 
Tne lavàr keitai Zav, dv Ala kikAhs kovo. 

2 Suidas, s.v. Txos . . . év0ade kerar Savoy . . . MWikos ó kal Zevs. 
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The two coins in Fig. 2 suggest this The first is from Seleukeia 
Pieria, the date probably early in the first century B.c.; the reverse shows 
a large thunderbolt with fillet attached, lying on a cushion on a throne. 
The legend is SEAEVKEQN THE IEPAE KAI AVTONOMOV. The 
turreted head on the obverse is supposed to be the Tyche of Seleukeia. The 
second coin figured is a denarius of Antoninus Pius and also shows a 
thunderbolt resting on a spread throne. Closely analogous in idea though 
not in style is a Graeco-Roman relief (Fig. 3) now in the museum at 
Mantua. Here again we have the spread throne, the thunderbolt ; the 
only addition is an eagle. 

The thunderbolt was to the primitive Greek not the symbol or 
attribute of the god but itself the divine thing, the embodiment and vehicle 
of mana. As such, long after Zeus had taken on full human form in 
literature, it held its place in cultus, not as a weapon in the hand of the 
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FIG. 2,.—COINS SHOWING THE THUNDERBOLT LAID ON A THRONE. 


human god but actually occupying his throne. This identity of the two is 
specially manifest in the figure of the infant Zagreus. In the terracotta 
relief* from the Palazzo Colonna reproduced in Fig. 4 we have three 
dancing Kouretes or Korybantes, who clash their shields over the infant 


1 The coins reproduced are in the possession of Mr. A. B. Cook and will be discussed in his 
forthcoming book on the European Sky-God. He very kindly allows me to anticipate their 
publication. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins, Syria pp. 270 f., Pl. XXXII. 6 and 8. The thunder-cult of 
Seleukeia Pieria is well known. Appian in his Æistory of Syria (c. 56) says of the inhabitants of 
Seleukeia Opjoxover kai buvovor kat viv Kepavvóv. Keraunos had annually appointed priests, 
kepavvopdpo:, with whom may perhaps be compared the A:ðopópos who had a seat in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens. See my Mon. and Myth. of Ancient Athens, p. 274. 

3 E. Braun, Kuzstmythologie, Taf. 6. 

4 Annali d. Inst. xii. (1840) Tav. d’agg. K. I am uncertain where the relief nowis. E. Braun, 
who publishes it, says it passed from the Palazzo Colonna to the royal castle of Aglié near Turin. 
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Zeus; near him, lying on the ground, is a thunderbolt, his equivalent 
rather than his attribute. 

The human child completely replaces the thunderbolt. On the 
ivory relief from Milan (Fig. 5) the child is seated on the throne once 
held by the thunderbolt. But the fact that child and thunder-stone were 
one and the same was deep-rooted in myth as well as ritual. Hesiod? 
knew it, at least subconsciously. When Kronos was about to swallow 
Zeus, what is it that Rhea gave him and that he really swallowed? 
A stone in swaddling clothes. On the well-known relief*® on the Capitoline 
altar Rhea is figured with the swaddled stone in her hands offering it to 
Kronos. When the ‘appointed time came’ that stone which he had 
swallowed last he vomited forth and set it up on the wide-wayed Earth as 
a sign and a marvel.t In goodly Pytho it was seen by Pausanias,’ it 
was anointed with oil day by day and had a yearly festival. It 
was not till the stone was vomited up that the thunder and lightning 
were let loose. Long before Zeus was Zeus, thunder and lightning were 
divine potencies, their vehicle a thunder-stone; by such a thunder-stone 
was Pythagoras purified, on such a thunder-stone did he gaze in the 
Diktaean cave. 

Given then a rite in which the catechumen is purified by a thunder- 
stone and which has for its culmination the probable, if not certain, 
avaxanuris of a thunderbolt on a throne, was it in human nature not to 
heighten the dramatic effect by adding the sound of simulated thunder ? 

Here again we are not left to conjecture: we have definite evidence 
that in certain mystery-rites thunder was actually imitated by bull-voiced 
mimes, by drums and other apparatus. Strabo’ in his account of the 
Kouretes summarized above (p. 309) mentions that Aeschylus§® in the lost 


1 Arch, Zett. 1846, Taf. 38. 

2 Hes. Theog. 485. TG 5¢ omapyavioaca uéyav Albov èyyvdAitev. 

3 Weibeck, Xunstmythologie, Atlas, iii. 24. 

4 Hes. Theog. 496. mpârov èteluesse AlOov, múuaTov kararivwv' 
Tov uev Zeùs orhpiġe kata xÂovds evpvodeins 
Tu6ot èv nyaden yudrAos tro Mapyncoto 
anu tuev ekoricw, bañua Ovnrotat Bporotory. 


a 2A. 7, 

ê See Prof. Gilbert Murray’s illuminating analysis and interpretation of the confused 
Hesiodic account in Anthropology and the Classics, p. 86. 7 x. 470. 

8 Nauck, Frg. 57. Tavpdpboyyot 8 brouvKavTat 


mwébev èë apavovs poßepol pipor 
tumavou § eixwy rh broyatou 
Bpovris pépetat BapurapBys. 
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Edoni says that the instruments of Kotys were used by the Thracians in their 
orgies of Dionysos. Kotys is but a Thraco-Phrygian form of the Mountain 
Mother to whom the Cretan mystic expressly states he held aloft the torches. 
She was variously called Kotys, Bendis, Rhea, Kybele. After describing 
the din made by the ‘mountain gear’ of Kotyto, the maddening hum of 
the dombykes, the clash of the bronze cymbals and the twang of strings, 
Aeschylus goes on ‘And bull-votces roar thereto from somewhere out of the 
unseen, fearful semblances, and from a drum an image as it were of thunder 
underground is borne on the air heavy with dread, 

Real thunder cannot be had to order, mimic thunder can, and we know 
was. Nor is it easy to imagine a more efficient instrument of éemAn£us. 
We know the very instrument with which in ancient days mimic thunder 
was manufactured, the famous Bull-roarer or fouBos, the sound of whose 
whirring is mystical, awe-inspiring, and truly religious. It is like nothing 
in the world but itself, perhaps the nearest approach is the ominous sound 
of a rising storm-wind or angry imminent thunder. The rhombos is carefully 
described by the scholiast! on Clement of Alexandria in commenting on 
the passage quoted above, in which he describes ‘the wholly inhuman 
mysteries of Dionysos Zagreus.’ The rhombos, says the scholiast, is ‘a bit 
of wood to which a string is tied, and it is whirled round and round at 
initiation rites to make a whirring sound.’ 

In the mysteries of Zagreus, then, as practised by the Kouretes and 
Idaean Daktyls, the initiated man (1) was purified by a thunderbolt, 
(2) heard mimic thunder, (3) beheld a thunderbolt on a throne. He may 
I think fairly be said after these experiences to have ‘accomplished the 
Thunders.’ 


To resume, in the mysteries of Zagreus-Dionysos we have as certain 
elements :— 
(1) The child and the toys, the famous crepundza. 


1 Ad Clemens Alex. Cohort. p. 5. Kavos kal pouBos EvAdpiov ob %Enmwra: TÒ omapriov kal èv 
Tais TeAeTais edovetto va foii. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 700; the scholiast professes to explain kôvos 
but, as Mr. A. B. Cook kindly pointed out to me, k@vos is obviously some form of spinning top. 
The object described as a bit of wood with a string through it, is obviously a rhombos or Bull- 
roarer. The bibliography of the Bull-roarer is fully given by Dr. Frazer, Golden Bough*, 
vol. iii. note r. To the authorities here given must now be added the valuable papers by Mr. R. R. 
Marett, Savage Supreme Beings and the Bull-Roarer, in Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1910, and M. van 
Gennep, Mythes et Légendes d’ Australie, Introduction, pp. lxviii. ff. The interesting fragment of 
a Dipylon vase published by Mr. J. P. Droop, &..5.A. xii. p. 82, Fig. 2 (6) represents a rite of the 
making of thunderand lightning. But I reserve the discussion of this fragment for a future occasion. 
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(2) The death, disappearance or tearing to pieces of the child 
(ahaviopos, cmapaypos). 


(3) The re-appearance, re-birth, resurrection of the child (avaBiwets, 
TANLYYEvEeTia). 


(4) The Titans disguised with the white clay. 
(5) The Thunder-Rites. 


What does it all mean? 

The orthodox explanation is that the child is a sort of vegetation 
spirit or corn-baby, torn to pieces in winter, revived in spring. I do not 
deny that in the myth there is an element of corn-baby, but the explanation 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, as it fails to explain the Thunder-Rites, 
the Kouretes, and the Titans disguised with white clay. 

I offer a simpler and I think more complete explanation. Every 
single element, however seemingly preposterous, in both the ritual and 
myth of Zagreus can be explained I believe by the analogy of primitive 
rites of tribal initiation. 


This I had long suspected because of the white-clay-men. These I 
have already fully discussed elsewhere! and I need now only briefly resume 
what is necessary for the immediate argument. The word Titanes (white- 
clay-men) comes of course from titdvos, white earth or clay, gypsum. 
The Titanes, the white-clay-men, were later, regardless of quantity, 
mythologized into Titanes, Titans, giants. Harpocration,? explaining the 
word azropatrwy, says that the Titans, when they tore Dionysos to pieces 
were covered with a coat of gypsum in order that they might not be 
recognized. Later people when they were initiated went on doing the 
same thing and for the same reason that most people do most things 
nowadays, because ‘it was the thing to do. Nonnus? also says that the 
Titans were ‘ whitened with mystic gypsum.’ 

A coat of white paint was one means among many of making yourself 
up as a bogey, a ghost, and disguising your real character as a common 


1 See my Prolegomena, p. 492. 
2 éxmimovpmevot TA uvOoAoyovmeva map èvlois, WS &pa oi Tiraves Toy Atdvucoy àvuhvavrto yup 
katamAagdpevor ml TH MH yvøpipoi yeverbat, TovdTo pev ody Td EOvos exAimElv, mHAG de ÜoTepov 
katamAdtTec bat voulpov xápw. 

3 Nonn. Dionys. xxvii. 228. éAeukaivoyto ÕE yuy@ 


/ 
HUOCTITOÀAW. 
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human man. Any disguise reinforces the normal personality. A coat of 
white or sometimes black paint is the frequent disguise of savages to-day 
when, in ceremonies of initiation for the edification of their juniors, they 
counterfeit their tribal ancestors. 

The Titans then, the white-clay-men, are real men dressed up as 
bogeys to perform initiation rites. It is only later when their meaning is 
forgotten that they are explained as Titanes, mythological giants. Thus 
much was clear to me years ago: z.e. that under the myth of Zagreus 
lay some form of initiation rite. What I then did not see, though my 
blindness seems to me now almost incredible, was the significance of the 
child and the toys and above all why the child was first killed and then 
brought back to life. Nor did I understand the meaning of the Thunder- 
rites. 

Again light came to me unexpectedly from a paper kindly sent to me 
by Dr. Frazer! containing an account of certain initiation ceremonies 
among the Wiradthuri tribes of New South Wales. This account must be 
briefly resumed :— 


‘At a certain stage in the initiation ceremonies of these tribes the 
women and children huddled together and were securely covered up with 
blankets and bushes. Then a number of men came from the sacred 
ground where the initiation ceremonies were performed. Some of them 
swung bull-roarers, and some of them took up lighted sticks from a fire, 
and threw them over the women and children “to make them believe that 
Dhuramoolan had tried to burn them.” Atalater period of the ceremonies 
the boys were similarly covered up with blankets, a large fire was kindled 
near them, and when the roaring of the wood and the crackling of the 
flames became audible, several old men began to swing bull-roarers, 
and the lads were told that Dhuramoolan was about to burn them. These 
performances were explained by a legend that Dhuramoolan, a powerful 
being, whose voice sounded like the rumbling of distant thunder, had been 
charged by a still more powerful being called Baiamai, with the duty of 
taking the boys away into the bush and instructing them in all the laws, 
traditions, and customs of the community. So Dhuramoolan pretended 


1 On some Ceremonies of the Central Australian Tribes. Melbourne, 1901. Dr. Frazer’s 
authority is R. H. Matthews, The Burbung of the Wiradthurt Tribes, Journal of Anthropological 
Institute, xxv. (1896), pp. 297 sg., 308, 311. 
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that he always killed the boys, cut them up, and burnt them to ashes, after 
which he moulded the ashes into human shape, and restored them to life 
as new beings.’ 

With the Cretan ritual in our minds it is clear that the Wiradthuri 
rites present more than an analogy ; mutato nomine the account might have 
been written of Zagreus. 


I have chosen the account of the Wiradthuri out of countless other 
instances, because in it we have the definite statement that the boys were 
burnt to ashes and Zagreus-like remodelled again in human shape. But 
everywhere in Africa, in America, in Australia, in the South Pacific Islands, 
we come upon what is practically the same sequence of ceremonies. When 
a boy is initiated, that is when he passes from childhood to adolescence, this 
pantomime, this terrifying (€«wAnéts), this painting him with clay, this pre- 
tended killing of the child, and bringing him back to life again as a young 
man, is everywhere enacted. Till the boy has died and come to life again, 
till he has utterly ‘put away childish things’ he cannot be a full member 
of the tribe, he may not know the tribal secrets or dance the tribal dances, 
he may not handle bull-roarers, he cannot perform any of the functions of 
the full-grown man. 

At and through his initiation the boy is brought into close communion 
with his tribal ancestors: he becomes socialized, part of the body politic. 
Henceforth he belongs to something bigger, more potent, more lasting, 
than his own individual existence: he is part of the stream of the totemic 
life, one with the generations before and yet to come. 

So vital, so crucial is the change that the savage exhausts his imagi- 
nation and his ingenuity in his emphasis of death and new birth. It is not 
enough to be killed, you must be torn to pieces or burnt to ashes. Above 
all you must utterly forget your past life. The precautions taken to secure 
this completeness of death and resurrection and consequent oblivion are 
sometimes disgusting enough. Murder is carefully counterfeited with the 
help of bladders of blood and the like. Sometimes the details are 
amusing: not only does the boy forget his own name that in this his social 
baptism he may receive a new one, but he does not know his own mother, 
he has forgotten how to speak and can only stammer, he cannot even 
swallow, he has to be artificially fed. He cannot come in straight at the 
door but must stumble in backwards. If he forgets and stupidly recognizes 
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his mother or eats his food in normal fashion he is taken back and ‘ huskin- 
awed’ again.! 

It is not only the passage from childhood to adolescence that among 
savages is marked by rites of initiation of death and resurrection. As 
Monsieur van Gennep? has well shown in his suggestive book, the 
ceremonies that accompany each successive stage of life, ceremonies, ze. 
of birth, of marriage, of ordination as a medicine-man, and finally of death, 
are, no less than the ceremonies of adolescence, one and all Rztes de Passage, 
ceremonies of transition, of going out from the old and going in to the new. 
In each and all the sequence is the same; purification (ca@apats) from the 
old must precede revelation (amroxaduus) of the new. In each and all the 
candidate must bathe in Lethe before he can drink of the waters of 
Mnemosyne. Looked at socially ë the process is one of tribal initiation ; 
moralized, spiritually envisaged, it becomes a Death unto Sin and a New 
Birth unto Righteousness, épuyov xaxdv, edpov amueuvov. 


We return now with material for a fuller understanding to the Kouretes. 
The Armed Dancers, the ‘Mailed Priests’ were also Child-Rearers 
(ratdorpodoz), ‘ Nurses as well as Slayers,’ as the Orphic Hymn says. These 
functions of the Kouretes and Korybantes, which seemed at the outset 
incongruous are now seen to be of the very essence of their being. They 
are armed because they have themselves attained to manhood; through 
initiation they are Child-Rearers, because in their turn they take the boys 
from their mothers and tend and initiate a new generation of warriors. 

Their other functions fall easily and naturally into place. They arethe 
inventors of the arts of civilization, because, if the investigations of recent 


1 For details as to Death and Resurrection element in initiation Ceremonies see H. Schurtz, 
Altersklassen und Minnerbiinde, 1902; H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 1908; H. Hubert 
and M. Mauss, Mélanges d’ Histoire des Religions, 1909, pp. 144 ff.; A. van Gennep, Les rites de 
Passage, 1909, pp. 93 ff.; L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures, 1910, 
pp. 409 ff.; and especially, Dr. J. G. Frazer, G.B. 13.” iii. pp. 423 ff. 

2 Les Rites de Passage, Paris, 1909. 

3 This is not the place to discuss the question how far religious conceptions are the outcome of 
collective representation and as such are socially induced. But I should like here to record my 
conviction that so far as Greek religion goes the theories of MM. Durkheim and Huber and Mauss 
are supported by the fact that Orphic ritual and religion clearly takes its rise socially in tribal 
initiation rites. In the light of these new sociological investigations the phenomena of early Greek 
religion as well as early Greek philosophy will have to be entirely reconsidered, a matter to which, 
together with the question of Lethe, Mnemosyne, and the Platonic évdurvnors, I hope to return in 
another connection 

4 xxxviii. 14 tTpopées Te kal air’ drAEripes. 
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anthropologists! are correct, it is not so much about the family and the 
domestic hearth that the beginnings of the arts cluster, as about the 
institution know as the Man’s House.? Here unencumbered by woman, 
man practises and develops his diverse crafts, makes his weapons, his boats, 
his sacred images, his dancing masks. Even after marriage when he counts 
as an elderly man, he returns to the Man’s House to keep in touch with 
civilization and the outside world. The Kouretes at Messene had, 
Pausanias ê tells us, not a zaos but a megaron.* 

Equally explicable in the light of initiation is the function of Kouretes 
and Korybantes as Dancers. Pantomimic dancing is of the essence of each 
and every primitive mystery. To disclose the mysteries is as Lucian? puts it 
‘to dance out the mysteries.’ Instruction among savage peoples is always 
imparted more or less in mimetic dances. At initiation you learn certain 
dances which confer on you definite social status. When a man is too old 
to dance, he hands over his dance to another and a younger, and he then 
among some tribes ceases to exist socially. His funeral when he dies is 
celebrated with scanty and perfunctory rites ; having lost his dance he is a 
negligible social unit.’ 

Finally in the light of initiation ceremonies we understand why the 
Kouretes and Korybantes though they are real live youths are yet 
regarded as daipmoves, as half-divine,? as possessed (évOeor), enthusiastic, 
ecstatic and why their ceremonies are characterized by Strabo? as orgiastic. 
The precise meaning of orgies will concern us later, for the present it is 


1 See especially H. Schurtz, Altersklassen and Mannerbiinde, p. 48. 

2 H, Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, ch. i. 

3 iv. 31. 7 KovphTwv péyapov tv0a ğa ra ravra duolws KabaylCovorw. 

4 That institutions analogous to those of the Man’s House among savages lived on in Crete we 
have abundant evidence in Strabo’s account (B. x.) of Cretan institutions. The ’AyéAa with their 
&pxovres, the cvocitia, the avdpeta clearly belong to the same social morphology as the Mannerhaus. 
It is probable that the épmwayn and the custom dmoxpimrew Tov raia (B. x. 483), is a misunder- 
standing and in part a corruption of primitive initiation ceremonies. 

5 Pisc. 33. Ñv Tiva kal rav ueuunuévwv idwv eEayopevovta Toiv Geoiv Ta Tawdppynra Kal ètopxov- 
Mevoy GyavaxThow... 

6 Webster, of. cit. pp. 50, 51. 

7 R. Hertz, Contribution a une étude sur la représentation collective de la mort. Année 
Soctologique, x. 1905-6. 

8 Epimenides of Knossos, the typical medicine-man of antiquity, was addressed as Koúpns véos 
—he had the power of leaving his body and returning to it at will—see Suidas, s.v. "Emiuevtins, 
—he was Seivds ra Oeta—he acquired his lore not by learning but through the teaching of a dream. 
He is said to have written a Kouphtwy kal KopyBdvrwy yéeveots. He was, some said, worshipped 
by the Cretans as a god, see Diog. Laert. i. 111-115, and Max. Tyr. c. 22, p. 224. 

9 x, 465. ws è rumw elmeivy kal Kata TÒ TWAEOV, &mavTas èvÂovsiartikoús Tivas Kal BaxxtKous. 
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enough to note that in most savage mysteries it is a main part of the 
duty of initiators to impersonate gods or demons. The initiators dress up 
as the ancestral ghosts of the tribe, sometimes even wearing the actual 
skulls! of their ancestors, and in this disguise dance round the catechumens 
and terrify them half out of their senses. It is only when fully initiated 
that the boys learn that these terrific figures are not spirits at all but just 
their living uncles and cousins.2, The secret is never imparted to women 
and children. To do so would be death. 

The Kouretes as ancestral ghosts are not yet gods but, as remarked at 
the outset, they are the stuff of which primitive gods are made. The divine 
personage of the myth, as distinguished from the ritual of the Kouretes, 
was originally a xovpos, later he sank to be a child, a babe, variously called 
Zagreus, Dionysos, Zeus. We may suspect that the Greeks when they lost 
touch with the real meaning of the rites of adolescence invented Infant- 
Initiation Anyhow to later theologians the ‘infant’ Zeus always 
presented something of difficulty if not of scandal: a babe is the attribute 
of a divine Mother rather than of a divine Father, and an infant Zeus, 
the cult of the mother once overshadowed, needed apology. It was 
consigned to a ‘local legend’ and was due to ‘contaminatio with the child 
Dionysos.’ 


With the discovery of the Palaikastro Hymn the Kouros came to his 
own again. The maiden worships Kore the Maid, the mother worships 
the Mother, Meter or Maza; the senate of elders, the yépovres worship 
Zeus the Counsellor. But the young men in their pride, released from 
boyhood and the sway of women, the young men armed and ripe for 
marriage, the Kouretes, worship their own image, their prince of youths, 
their greatest Kouros,* 


"To, méytote Kope, yaîpé wor. 


1 H. Schurtz, of. cit. p. 358. 

2 H. Webster, of. cit. pp. 101 and 187. 

3 There may have been, as Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm kindly points out to me, a blend of the 
various rites undergone at successive ages, birth, puberty, etc. 

4 In the archaic votive inscriptions of Thera carved on the living rock oures occurs three 
times, each time with a Koppa, see Z. G. Z. M.A. iii. 354, 355, 371, and Hiller v. Gaertringen, Dze 
archäische Kultur d. Insel Thera, Berlin, 1897, p. 17. For local cults of the Kouretes, see 
Prof, Bosanquet’s paper. 
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The Kouros as Year-God. 


Aixtav és évuavtov ép- 
me Kai yéyabhı worrTa. 

The function of the Kouros, the Divine Youth, is to bring fertility ; at 
his coming come prosperity, physical and moral, to bees and flocks and 
herds, to men and cities and sea-faring ships. 

Moreover, and again the phrase is arresting, the Invocation Hymn 
(Uuvos KAnTiKOS) bids the Kouros come ‘for the year’ (eis éviavrov). What 
does eis éviavtov precisely mean? What is the connection between the 
Year and the Divine Young Man? 

With the Greek mythology, ze. intellectual representation is always apt 
to obscure ritual. The Kouretes have become mythological, their ritual 
meaning as initiators has been, we have seen, obscured. Still more obscure 
is their function as daiwoves of the year. Happily certain kindred Roman 
figures kept their actuality, and their ritual functions as daipoves of the 
year are clearly defined. The word constantly recurring brings to mind 
inevitably these Roman functionaries. It is impossible to hear the ritual 
injunction @ope without recalling the Roman ‘leapers,’ the Salii. In the 
light of the Salii the riddle of the Kouros as Year-God is easily read. 


(a) The Sali: Mamurius Veturius and Anna Perenna. 


Denys of Halicarnassos! in his full and interesting account of the 
Salii saw that Kouretes and Salii were substantially the same: ‘In my 
opinion,’ he says, ‘the Salioi are what in the Greek language are called 
Kouretes, we (ze. the Greeks) give them their name from their age, from 
the word opor, the Romans from their strenuous movements, for jumping 
and leaping is called by the Romans salire? Denys exactly hits the mark, 
the term Kouvetes expresses the essential fact common to Salii, Korybantes, 
etc., that all are youths ; the various special names, the meanings of some of 
which are lost, emphasize particular functions. 

Denys? describes in detail the accoutrement of the Salii, which 
reminds us rather of priest than warrior. He notes the purple chitons and 


1 Ant. Rom. ii. 70,71. kat elow of odAtor Kata youv Thy eunv yvounv “EAAnviKg pedepun- 
vevdévres dvduatt Koupites, bp hua uev emi tis HAiklas otrws wvouasuévoi Mapa TOVS Kovpous, md 
dé ‘Pwualwy em) ris cuvtdvov Kwhoews. TÒ yap ekaddrcoOal Te kal mnday cadripe Um avTay A€yerau. 

2 Loc. cit. kal tas Kadoupévas dmixas émixeluevor tats Kepadais, miAous SWnAovs eis oxTMa 
guvaryouevous kwvoedes, às “EAAnves mpocaryopevouc: kupBacias, 
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bronze girdles, the short cloaks and the conical caps! (apices) called, he 
says, by the Greeks xvpßacíaı, a name with which very possibly the word 
Kurbas, a bye-form of Korybas, was connected. One point in his 
description is of special interest: Each man, he says, is girt with a sword 
and in his right hand wields ‘a spear or a staff or something of that sort, ? 
in his left is a Thracian shield. We think of the Salii as clashing their 
swords on their shields, but the Salii seen by Denys seem to have had some 
implement as to the exact nature of which Denys is uncertain. 

The design in Fig. 6 from a relief found at Anagni? may throw some 
light on this uncertainty. The Salii are shown in long priestly robes with 
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Fic. 6.—RELIEF FROM ANAGNI. 


shields in their left hands. In their right is not, as we should expect, 
a spear or a sword but an implement that may be a double drumstick.* 
Some such implements Denys must have seen. This looks back to the old 


1 Among savages a conical cap of striking appearance is a frequent element in the disguise of 
the initiator or medicine-man. See Schurtz, of. cit. pp. 336, 370, 384, and L. v. Schroeder, 
Mimus und Mysterium, p. 476, and Codrington, Zhe Melanesians, p. 78. 

2 Loc. cit. mapéfworat © exacros airay tlpos kai TH pev Seta xep) Adyxnv À pdBõov Ñ ri 
T010v0 erepov Kpatel, THD edwvump katéxei WéEATHY Opaxiay. 

3 Annali d. Inst. 1869, Tav. d’agg. E. O. Benndorf, who publishes the relief does not say where 
it now is. 

4 Mr. Cyril Bailey suggests to me that it may represent some sort of thunder-making imple- 
ment, and kindly reminds me that a fragment of the Carmen Salzare reads :— 


Cume tonas Leucesie prae tet tremonti 
quom tibi cunei dextumum tonaront. 


To the question of these implements I hope to return on another occasion in a discussion of 
Thunder- Rites. 
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days when the shield was not of metal but of skin, Euripides! speaking of 
Crete, says that there the triple-crested Korybantes found for Dionysos and 
his Bacchants their ‘skin-stretched orb.’ In a word timbrel and shield were 
one and the same, a skin stretched on a circular or oval frame and played 
on with a drumstick; the gear of Salii and Korybantes alike was, to begin 
with, musical as well as military. 

The helmets worn by the Salii on the relief may also be noted. They 
are not of the form we should expect as representing the canonical apex. 
They have three projections and in this respect recall the ‘ triple-crested ’ 
Korybants of Euripides.? Possibly the central knob may have been 
originally of greater length and prominence and may have given its name 
to the apex. The shields carried on the Anagni relief are slightly oblong 
but not indented ; the regular indented ‘ Mycenaean’ shape is well seen on 
an Etruscan gem in the Museum at Florence.* 

The first month of the old Roman year, March, the month of Mars, 
was given up to the activities of the Salii. We have no evidence that they 
took any part in initiation ceremonies, but it is worth noting that it was in 
the month of March (17th) at the Liberalia, that, according to Ovid,* the 
Roman boy assumed the toga. This assumption qualified him for military 
service and may have been the last survival of a tribal initiation 
ceremony. On the first day of the year, the birthday of Mars, it was 
fabled, the original ancz/e fell from heaven® and through the greater part of 
the month the holy shields were kept ‘moving.’ Of the various and com- 
plex ceremonials conducted by the Salii we need only examine two,® which 
throw light, I think, on the Palaikastro hymn :— 


1 Bacch. 123. év0a Tpixópvðes ğvrpois 
Bupodtovoy kúkňwua Tóðe 
pot Kopúßavres nipov. 

2 Loc. cit. supra. 

3 See Ridgeway, Early Age oj Greece, p. 455, Fig. 83. Denys states that the shield carried 
on the left arm was a Thracian pelta. Prof. Ridgeway concludes (of. cit. p. 465) that it was the 
shield of the true Thracians, the kindred of the Mycenaean people, and that it survived in the 
rites of the Kouretes. According to Clement (Strom. i. 16, sub init.) the pelta was invented by the 
Illyrians, who, if Prof. Ridgeway is right, belong to the primitive Aegean stock. A curious double 
anctle appears on a denarius of P. Licinius Stolo, figured by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, p. 350. On the same coin the apex is very clearly shown. 

* Ovid, Fasti, iii. 771. Restat ut inveniam quare toga libera detur 

Lucifero pueris, candide Bacche, tuo. 

5 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 259-273. 

€ The sources for both festivals are fully given in Roscher’s Lex/con, s.v. Mars, and in Mr. 
Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals, pp. 44-54. 
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(a) the Mamuralia (March 14). 
(ò) the festival of Anna Perenna (March 15). 
Both have substantially the same content. 
Ovid! asks 
‘Who now will tell me why the Salii bear 
Mars’ sacred arms and chant Mamurius?’ 


The question has been long ago answered by Mannhardt, Usener, and 
Dr. Frazer? Ovid will have it that Mamurius is commemorated because 
he was the skilful smith who made the eleven counterfeit axczlza, but 
Lydus? lets out the truth. On March 14, the day before the first full moon 
of the new year, a man dressed in goat-skins was led in procession through 
the streets of Rome beaten with long white rods and driven out of the 
city. His name was, Lydus says, Mamurius, and Mamurius we know was 
also called Veturius.t He is the old Year, the Old Mars, the Death, 
Winter, driven out before the incoming of the New Mars, the spring. 

Not less transparent as a year-god 1s Anna Perenna, ‘ Year-in year- 
out. The details of her festival have no special significance: Ovid’ 
describes it as a rude drinking bout of the plebs; men and women 
revelled together, some in the open Campus Martius, others in rough huts 
made of stakes and branches ; they sang and danced and prayed for as many 
years of life as they could drink cups of wine. It was just an ordinary 
New Year’s festival. Lydus® gives us the gist of it though he does not 
mention Anna Perrena. On the Ides of March he says there were public 
prayers that the coming year might be healthy.” The name Anna Perenna 
speaks for itself. Obviously Anna is the year, presumably the New Year, 
Perenna® is the year just passed through, the Old Year—perannare 

1 Fasti, iii. 259. Quis mihi nunc dicat, quare celestia Martis 

Arma ferant Salii, Mamuriumque canant ? 

2 Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 266, 297; Usener, Italische Mythen, in Rhein. Mus. 1875, p. 1833 
Frazer, of. cit.? vol. iii. pp. 122 ff. 

3 De Mens. iv. 49. ÑyetTo 5 kal &vOpwros mepiBeBAnuevos Sopais, kal rovToy ëËmawov fdBõois 
Aentais èmiuhkesi Mapovpiov avtdy Kadovyres. 

4 The reduplicated form Marmar occurs in the Carmen Arvale and from it Mamurius is 
probably formed, see Walde, Lat. Etym. Wörterbuch. s.v.; for Veturius as the old year, cf. Gk. 
Féros. 

5 Fasti, iii. 523 ff. 

6 De Mens. loc. cit, 

7 De Mens. iv. 49. kal eùxal õnuosiai brEp Tov byrewdy yeverOa: Toy eviauTor. 


8 Varro, Sat. Menipp. p. 506, ‘ Fe Anna ac Peranna,’ and Macrob. i. 12. 6, publice et privatim 
ad Annam Perennam sacrificatum itur ut annare et perannare commode liceat. 
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is to live the year through—Anna Perenna was not two divinities but as it 
were a Janus with two faces, one looking back, one forward, Prorsa, Postverta. 
This comes out very clearly in a story told by Ovid, a story that may 
reflect a bit of rustic ritual. Mars is about to marry; the wedding-day is 
come, he seeks his bride. Instead he finds old Anna (Anna Perenna) who 
has veiled her face and counterfeits the bride.? The young Year-god will 
wed the young Year-goddess, Anna; the old Year-goddess he cannot 
and will not wed. Anna Perenna is but the feminine equivalent of 
Mamurius Veturius. 

Ovid? piles up conjectures as to who and what Anna was. Out of 
his rubbish heap we may pick up one priceless jewel :— 


‘Some are there to whom Anna is the Moon, 
For with her months she fills the circling year. 
Some call her Themis, others call her Io.’ 


Luna, Themis (order), and the Inachian cow are of course all one and 
the same, the Moon as the Measurer and as the Horned Wanderer through 
the sky. Man measures time first by recurrent days and nights, then by 
recurrent Moons, then by the circle of the Sun’s year and its seasons, finally 
he tries to adjust his Sun Year to twelve Moon-months.4 Eleven Moon- 
shields® counterfeit the one actual Moon-month. Broadly speaking Anna, 
though she cannot be said to de the Moon stands for the Moon-Year, 
Mamurius for the Sun-Year, and Anna is the earlier figure of the two. 

This idea of Anna and Mamurius as Moon-Year and Sun-Year 
throws light on a curious Etruscan monument that has hitherto baffled 
explanation. In Fig. 7 we have a portion of the design from a 
Praenestine cista® now in the Berlin Museum. Menerva holds a young 


1 Fasti, iii. 695. Ovid recounts the story as aeteological, 

Inde ioci veteres obscaenaque dicta canuntur. 

2 For the whole subject of May Brides and the False Bride, see Miss G. M. Godden, Folklore, 
iv. 1893, pp. 142 ff. 

3 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 657. 

Sunt quibus haec Luna est, quia mensibus impleat annum : 
Pars Themin, Inachiam pars putat esse bovem. 

4 The development among primitive peoples from weather-gods (e.g. thunder) to sun- and 
moon-gods, a sequence which appears to be regular, is well explained by E. J. Payne, History of 
the New World called America, vol. i. pp. 491 ff. 

5 I am convinced that the twelve ancilia represent twelve moon-months, but the discussion 
would involve the kindred question of the Palladia and would exceed the space at my command, 

6 Mon. d. Inst, ix. Tav. 58. See Marx, Ein neuer Ares Mythus, A.Z. 43, 1885, p. 169. 
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boy over a vessel full of flaming fire, she seems to be anointing his 
lips. The boy is armed with spear and shield, and his name is inscribed 
Mars: the scene is one of triumph, for over Menerva floats a small winged 
Victory holding a taenia. The scene is one of great solemnity and 
significance, for on the rest of the design, not figured here, we have an 
influential assembly of gods, Juno, Jonos, Mercuris, Hercle, Apolo, Leiber. 

If Mars were but the War-God, what sense is there in this baptism 
of fire? But for the young Sun what could be more significant? At the 
Sun-festivals of the solstice! to-day to feed the sun and kindle him anew 
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Fic. 7.—DESIGN FROM A PRAENESTINE CISTA IN BERLIN. 


and speed his going, the /ohannisfeuer is lighted year by year and the 
blazing wheel rolled down the hill. 

The band of honeysuckle ornament that runs round the cista is oddly 
broken just at the point above the young Sun-god’s head by the figure 
of the triple Kerberos, A strange apparition, but he ceases to be irrelevant 
when we remember that Hekate the Moon, to whom dogs were offered ? at 
the crossways, was once a three-headed dog herself. 

1 H, Gaidoz, Le Dieu Gaulois du Soleil et le Symbolisme de la Rome, Rev. Arch. 1884, 32 ff. 
2 Maurice Blomfield, Cerberus the Dog of Hades, 1905. Cerberus gabalas the heavenly dog of 


the Veda was later translated to Hades. Cf. the fate of Ixion. For Hekate as dog, cf. Porph. de 
Abstin. iii. 17, 7 © SExarn tadpos, kúwv, A€arva, 
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From the Salii we have learnt that the function of the armed dancers 
of Rome was to drive out the Old Year, the Old Mars, and bring in the 
New. Mars asa Year-God, like the Greek Ares, and indeed like almost 
every other male God, took on aspects of the Sun, Anna Perenna of the 
Moon. Can we trace in the Kouretes any like function? 


(6) The Young Sun-God and Zagreus. 


The design in Fig 8! is from a red-figured krater in the Louvre: 
Helios is rising from the sea. By an odd conjunction he has, to bear him 
on his way, both boat and quadriga. His horses are guided by Pan 
holding a quadruple torch. To the right hand stands a dancing Korybant 





Fic. 8.—DESIGN FROM A KRATER IN THE LOUVRE. 


or Koures, with shield and uplifted spear. In the chariot with Helios, 
again by an odd conjunction, as they cannot rise together, stands the 
horned Selene: clearly the vase-painter recognized that one function of 
the Kouretes was to clash his shield at the rising of the Sun, and, it may 
be at the rising of the Moon. In like fashion on another vase? a band of 
Satyrs dance to greet the rising Sun. 


1 Annali d. Inst. 1852, Pl. F. 3. Nonnus also makes the Korybantes dance at dawn, of. cit. 
361. H5n 8 čkaayev öpvis Ewtos Hépa TÉuvwv, 
kal orixes ebmhannes épnuovéuwy KopuBdyrwv 
Kvéoo.ov éxpovoayto caxéomadov Aua xopelns 
Txveo. mETPNTOLOLY. 


2 E, Gerhard, Uber die Lichtgottheiten, Tav. i. 1. 
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The custom of greeting the rising sun with dances and the clash of 
instruments is world-wide. Lucian! says that the Indians when they rise at 
dawn worship Helios, and he adds that they do not, like the Greeks, account 
their devotion complete when they have kissed their hands, but they stand 
facing the east and greet the Helios by dancing, assuming certain attitudes 
in silence and imitating the dance of the god; the intent is obviously 
magical, man dances to reinforce his own emotion and activity ; so does 
the sun ; and man’s dance has power to reinforce the strength of the rising 
sun. In Germany, Scandinavia, and England the belief is still current that 
on Easter Morning the sun dances and leaps three times for joy. The 
Dawn with the Greeks had her dancing places. In the light of such 
representations it 1s not surprising that the Korybantes should be called 
the children of Helios * and we understand why Julian ® says ‘Great Helios 
who is enthroned with the Mother is Korybas,’ and again, ‘the Mother of 
the gods allowed this minion of hers to leap about that he might resemble 
the sunbeams, Rites often die down into children’s games and Pollux ® 
tells us that there was a game called ‘Shine out Sun,’ in which children 
made a din when a cloud covered the sun. 

The notion of the young sun-god throws light on that perplexing 
figure Zagreus.’ Zagreus is at the outset like Dionysos himself a thunder- 
child, offspring of the sky-god. We have already seen from the Hesiodic 
account (p. 321) that Zeus the child of Kronos is primarily a thunder- 
stone, his birth sets loose the thunder and lightning. The next stage is 
that the thunder-stone becomes a human child, but in token of his origin, 
the child is still obliged, inappropriately enough, to hold a thunder-stone. 


1 De Salt. 17. «.. GA? éxeivor mpds thy avaroAhv oravres dpxhoe: toy “HAtoy aomacovras 
oxnuariCovres EavTovs siwr kal wimovpevor Thy Xopelay Tov Beod. 
2 See L. v. Schroeder, Mimus und Mysterium, p. 45, and Usener, Pasparios in Rhein. Mus. 
1894, p. 464. 
3 Od. xii. 4. 60: T’ “Hows npiyeveins 
oikia kal xopol eisi kal dvrodal ’HeAloto. 
4 Strabo, 202. ... s elev KopvBavres õðaluovés tives ’AOnvâs kal ‘HAlov maides. 
5 Cf. v. 167. Kopůßas ó péyas Aios ó cbvOpovos TH Myrpl, and 168. 
6 ix. 123. ‘H d& dex’, & pir’ Hare, madid, pórov exer Tay maðiwv civ T émiBonuatt TovTy, 
ónórav vépos émidpaun Tov Bedv: Bev kal Srparris èv Soiwlecass, 
ei’ HAtos uev welOerat Tors matdiots, 
bray Aéywou, ex’, & pir’ Hace. 
7 The object of this paper is rather the study of the social institutions (initiation ceremonies) 
out of which mythological representations arose than of the mythological figures themselves, but 
some notion of the content of Zagreus is essential to the argument. 
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Nonnus! is never tired of insisting on how Zeus gave to Zagreus the 
thunderbolt to wield while he was yet a prattling babe. As attention is 
drawn less to weather-portents and more to the orderly phenomena of the 
sky, Zagreus becomes more sun- and year-god, less weather-god. As child 
he is the young sun reborn each day and like the young Mars, each spring. 
But he has also his mature shape as full-grown sky-god. Our earliest 
literary source, the A/kmaconis* addresses him as correlative of Ge and 
as ‘chief of all the gods.’ Moreover like all sun- and sky- and year-gods, 
he is also a son of Hades,? he is the setting as well as the rising sun.‘ 


The Kouretes as ’Opytobavrat. 


The Kouros then as Young-Man expresses, and is to his worshippers, 
the Young Year, and as such has elements belonging to Sun and Moon, 
who rule and measure the Year. Sun and Moon and Year need their 
initiation ceremonies that they too may be young and strong and fertile. 
The hymn preserves, but only half consciously, some very primitive think- 
ing. Most primitive of all is the ritual prescription ‘leap’ (Oope): the 
Kouros is adjured to ‘leap’ for flocks and herds and ships. The con- 
junction of prayer, or rather adjuration, and ritual act is significant. Prayer 
is addressed to every Olympian and first and foremost to Zeus, but the 
injunction ‘leap’ lands us straight in the heart of primitive magic, and 
throws a flood of light on the characteristic rites of Kouretes and Kory- 
bantes, the dpya. 

The Kouretes, an Orphic hymn ® says, are opysodavtat, showers-forth, 
demonstrators of, orgies. The rites of Dionysos, of The Mother and of 
Demeter are constantly spoken of as épyva. What are dpyia? 


1 x, 293. Bacchus reproaches Zeus with the favour shown to Zagreus, 
Nymiaxy uev ternev éuh Tpopòs eigéri ‘Pein 
ÓS oreporğv Zaypht wopes, TpoTépwW Atovicw 
eloéri mamrmd(ovTt. 
2 Fre. Wdrvia TH, Zaypet Te Oev wavuméprare wavtay. 
3 Nauck, frg. 228. Zayped re viv we ral morvtévp 
xalpery, 
4 There is abundant evidence of the worship of a primitive sun- and sky-god in Crete. For 
the Cretan sun-king Talos, Tan, Minotaur, and the solar labyrinth, see A. B. Cook, Class. Rev. 
1903, p. 410. 


5 2 d 3 / / 3 lA 
XXI., 5. MNTPOS Operuavéos Scuvoraoves Opylopayrat. 
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Never had word so sad a downward history. The most exact scholars? 
think it no shame to translate pyta as orgies, a word which to us, connotes 
licentiousness ; yet primitive orgies are of blameless and even virtuous 
origin. The whole gist is that they are as the name suggests, strenuous, 
they are rites of magical working. The savage promotes the fertility of 
flocks and fields by rites of dancing, he enacts in pantomime what he 
wishes done, he dances the desired deed. Such rites are dpyia, strenuous 
from the outset. For Hesiod épya are the tilled fields, and pya are surely 
the magical rites that make tillage effectual. The associations that for us 
cluster round dancing are as misleading as is the modern connotation ot 
orgy. Dancing suggests to us a laxity, a frivolity apt to border on license ; 
Aeschylus? makes his chorus say, ‘my heart is dancing with fear. We 
comment on the poetical use of the verb opyeic@az, but the use is literal and 
simple. opyeto@az is not primarily to dance in measured steps for purposes 
of amusement, it is instinctive excited movement under the influence of 
strong emotion, it is the German deben.3 

In the orgzes of Demeter and Dionysos we have then the primitive 
magical working rites of initiation. These magical working rites gradually 
passed ‘from Spell to Prayer, * and as sacralization developed into gift- 
sacrifice, the vague collective da/yoves blossomed into full-grown individ- 
ualized Oeo’. But the notion of opyia and reAerai, workings and accomplish- 
ments, never wholly died out. They lived on in the various mysteries’ and 
these mysteries, for all the pomp and prayer and praise and sacrifice to the 
Olympians, remained the kernel and the secret regenerating strength of 
the religious life of Greece. 

JANE E. HARRISON. 


1 Professor Gilbert Murray alone protests. ‘ As for”Opyia it is not so much that “orgies” is 
an unfortunate word ; it is that we most of us do not understand what ‘‘ orgia ” exactly were, and 
we wish to know. “Rites” or ‘‘ things done ” as opposed to ‘‘ things said” would help us, but 
we need more.’ 

2 Choeph. 167. dpwetras 5& xapdia odBy. 

3 Compare Altind. ~ghdjat¢ which is used of the trembling and swaying of mountains at the 
birth of Indra. See Leo Meyer, Handbuch der Deutschen Etymologie, vol. 1, p. 574. 

4 See Mr. R. R. Marett’s Threshold of Religion, p. 33. 

5 That the figure of the Koures actually survived in the Eleusinian mysteries we are told by 
Psellus, Quaenam sunt Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus, 3, kal Kopúßas &AAos Kal Kéupns 
érepos Saipsvwv piuhuaTta. Ep’ ois h BavBw x.7.A. See my Prolegomena, p. 569. 


